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Memorabilia. 





E have received from our valued corres- 
pondent, Mr. R. Stewart-Brown, a re- 
print of his paper, read at a meeting of the 
Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
and contributed to their T'ransactions (Vol. 
Ixxxvii.—1936) on ‘The Charter and Horn 
of the Master-Forester of Wirral.’ The 
famous Wirral Horn, by delivery of which the 
hereditary master-forestership of Wirral was 
probably created, now in the possession of the 
second Earl of Cromer, has a remarkable pen- 
dant in the charter which originally endowed 
that forestership, still extant and in the pos- 
session of the John Rylands Library, Man- 
chester. The grantee was the ‘‘ man and min- 
ister’? of Ranulf the well-known Earl of 
Chester, Alan Silvester, who thereby was 
given the townships of Storeton and Pudding- 
ton, upon the service of half a knight’s fee. 
The date is not given on the charter, but cer- 
tain considerations from the witnesses’ names, 
which Mr, Stewart-Brown sets forth, fix it 
between 1129 and 1139, probably nearer to 
1139. It is not known when Wirral was 
afforested, but clearly this had already 
occurred when Alan Silvester, as master- 
forester, thus had his office endowed. The 
charter is also noteworthy in that no jus- 
tice of Chester occurs among the official wit- 
nesses, an absence which has some bearing on 
the question of the date at which the inde- 
pendent justiciary of Cheshire was conferred. 
The seal—the great seal of Ranulf “‘ de Ger- 
non ”’—is interesting both for one or two pecu- 
liarities in the lettering and for its relation 
to a seal of which the matrix was found at 
Bury St. Edmunds in the eighteenth century. 
A curious example of the unimaginative way 
in which records are sometimes read is recti- 
fied by Mr. Stewart-Brown. It has been 





asserted that the forester would blow his horn 
on the morning of every fair day, to signify 
that tolls and dues payable on anything 
bought or sold within sound of the horn be- 
longed to the Earl of Chester and his tenants 
there. The source for the statement does not 
appear, and there is great unlikelihood that a 
forester or any of his men would be called 
away from their forest duties for such a pur- 
pose. The suggestion, indeed, shows imper- 
fect realisation of the great importance 
attached to the forester and his work in the 
Middle Ages. The paper is fully illustrated, 
and readable as well as informative. 


THE Oxford University Press have sent us 

in pamphlet form the Presidential 
Address for 1936 delivered by Dr. E. de Selin- 
court before the English Association (2s. 6d. 
net). The title of it is ‘The Early Words- 
worth,’ and an important part of the subject- 
matter is derived from unpublished manu- 
scripts. Taking style as ‘‘ the reaction of [a 
poet’s] personality to the various linguistic 
influences to which he has been subjected ” 
and his language as ‘“‘ a sure indication not 
only of the company he has kept, but also 
of that part of the company that he has pre- 
ferred,” the author shows — and this, we 
think, is the best part of the essay—how much 
Wordsworth owed to the Greek and Latin 
classics. Even at school this ancient litera- 
ture was real and living to him, and the 
MSS. remains of his youthful work reveals 
him advancing in the mastery of poetry by 
translation and imitation of what he liked 
best in it. The originality and power of 
Wordsworth’s genius as a poet have been 
transmitted to the world by an instrument 
definitely formed and trained. Between his 
quite youthful interest in Greek and Latin 
oetry and the true rise of his genius, Dr. 
e Selincourt shows him to us _ passing 
through a strange, unsettled, painful time, 
when the shattering of his hopes of the 
French Revolution, and an exaggerated occu- 
pation with the more morbid and horrific side 
of the romantic movement of the day influ- 
enced both his thought and his writing some- 
what unfortunately. Even here, though, we 
find moments of insight, observations of 
nature, even lines and phrases which clearly 
presage the poet to come—more than that, 
have some of them heen taken up into his later 
and, so to say, authentic work. It was 
Dorothy, as we know, to whom, in their tran- 
quil life at Racedown, his deliverance from 
the various oppressors of his spirit was due. 
Another point we may mention is the evi- 
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dence brought forward to show that it was 
Mary Hutchinson who was his first love, to 
whom—after the passionate interlude with 
Annette Vallon—he came back. 


IHE Editor of English (the organ of the 
English Association) greets his readers in 

his new number with the pleasant news that 
membership continues to increase, and that 
English is approved of by the Overseas 
Branches. We do not wonder at that. Under 
‘ Notes and Observations ’ is a protest against 
‘Alice’ being claimed for Surrealism: ‘“‘ if 
ever a work of art was controlled by intellec- 
tual logic it was the art of Alice, and intel- 
lect and logic are the last qualities which 
Surrealism invites us to admire.’’ In these 
days it is a good thing to get in anywhere an 
insistence against blurring of distinctions. 
Another good protest concerns the production 
of ‘As You Like It’ with Miss Elizabeth 
Bergner as heroine. We could have added one 
or two unfavourable impressions to the 
writer’s four, and feel almost bold to say that 
Shakespeare is not for the cinema. An affec- 
tionate but not undiscerning tribute to the 
memory of ‘‘G.K.C.”? by Mr. A. G. Gar- 
diner is followed by a long and discriminat- 
ing essay by Mr, Guy Boas, on ‘ The Poetry 
of A. E. Houseman’: his conclusion upon it 
—after very adequate recognition of its 
enthralling qualities—is that ‘‘the poems of 
Houseman are compositions which decompose 
everything except themselves. Granite-like 
in form and expression, they are hewn and 
stand, but the thoughts they contain and pro- 
voke whirl in kaleidoscopic commotion.” 
‘“Housman, who watches lovers like an 
undertaker,” is a phrase rather cruelly apt. 
Dr. John Thomas gives a short paper on the 
Harvard Centenary and then we come to M. 
René Vettier’s ‘ L’ Enseignement de 1’ Anglais 
en France ’—an enterprise with the conduct of 
which the writer is, on the whole, content. 
Among the poems we noted a happy transla- 
tion of Maurice Baring’s sonnet, ‘ Mozart,’ 
into German, by our correspondent Dr, Otto 
F. Babler. Mr. Jan Struther’s pleasant 
word-painting of ‘Dunes’ and Mr. Philip 
Hope Wallace’s ‘The Opera Glut in Eng- 
land ’—in which, like most people who write 
on the subject in England, the writer seems 
to take indifference to opera as almost a moral 
defect—conclude the main articles of the 
number. The Dramatic notices and the re- 
views are all, in different degrees, really 
interesting ; and we were interested, too, by a 
—rather optimistic—suggestion for teaching 
English by Mr. T. Craske Rising. Mr. Ris- 








ing would have some large subject chosen each 
term to be the basis of this—say, for London 
children, London. The first step is to get the 
children to make observation on everything— 
“men and women, sights and sounds ”—that 
go to make up the scene around them. The 
next, is to hunt up what poets, essayists, 
novelists have said about it all; and also some 
of the history. Finally, they are to write 
about it. For a teacher of genius dealing 
with pupils of unusual intelligence who are 
not pursuing many other studies of impor. 
tance, we conceive this method to be most pro- 
mising. 


(THE American Review for October is much 
occupied with the present international 
situation, or rather with the theories of gov- 
ernment which underly it. Here are Mr. A. 
J. Penty’s second instalment of ‘ Commun. 
ism and Fascism ’; Mr. Ross J. S. Hoffman’s 
‘Marxian Philosophy of History’ and Mr. 
Geoffrey Stone’s essay in criticism of Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis’s ‘ Left Wings over Europe.’ 
In ‘Land Tenure’ Mr. Ralph Borsodi de- 
velops some of the arguments for promoting 
the rise of a country population consisting 
mainly ‘‘ of families living in the country and 
operating individually in their own home. 
steads’’ which the Review consistently sup- 
ports. ‘‘ To Follow in His Train,’’ by Mr. 
Earl Daniels, is a thoughtful advocacy of 
authority in religion. Under the title ‘ Por. 
trait of a Friend’ (i.e., of Mr. Hilaire Belloc} 
we are given a chapter from the recently pub 
lished ‘ Autobiography of G. K. Chesterton.’ 
It is good Chesterton—the writer pleasantly 
running away with the ideas that come 
thronging into his mind, till one half believes 
the world is no more than a playground. 
Chesterton is the reversed counterpart of the 
serious-minded critics of golf or football, 


HE Cambridge University Press announces 
for publication a book entitled ‘ Ultra- 
Royalism and the French Restoration,’ by 
Miss N. E. Hudson. This is a study of poli- 
tical ideas in France at the time of the 
Restoration of the Bourbons, when, upon the 
downfall of Napoleon, France sought by 4 
compromise to return to monarchism without 
disregard of the ideals of the Revolution. As 
a study of the swing of the political pendulum 
back to the Right, it will probably be found 
not without relevance to the European politics 
of to-day. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 
A THIRD THOUSAND NOTES ON 
“N.E.D.” (Mill). 
(See ante pp. 202, 236, 273, 309, 348). 

Counter-irritation is first given from 
Webster, 1864. Earlier is the remedy for 
sorrow of middle and old age, in ‘ The Cax- 
tons,’ ix., Ch. v., ‘‘ a strict chronic course of 
science and hard reasoning—Counter-irrita- 
tion. Bring the brain to act upon the heart.”’ 
Dictionary-grubbing may serve. aah 

Counterpit—not given. ‘The Surfeit,’ in 
‘Reliq. Hearn.’ (1869) iii. 238, ‘‘ His love 
letters to Clorinda sound as if they were 
translated out of some old ballads, only leav- 
ing out the counterpit play, the ging of 
rime.’”’ 

Counterprise — not given. Chapman, 
‘Hymn Ven.,’ 301, ‘‘ Venus’ neck and eyes 
Whose beauties could not bear the counter- 
prise Of any others.”’ + 

Counting: comptant (Fr.). This Gallicism 
has not been noticed by Mr. Moore Smith 
among additions to ‘N.E.D.,’ in his ‘ Karly 
Essays &c, of Temple,’ 148, ‘‘ leave off all 
your fine words and pay me mony .. . hee 
thought counting mony much the better 
Musick.’’ He thought it ‘‘ a tempting sugges- 
tion’? when I made it to him. 

County-graphy — not given. Fuller, 
‘Worthies ’ (1840) ii. 239, ‘‘ that so the 
county-graphy of our land may be completed.”’ 
It seems as good as Trollope’s ‘* countyocracy 
(given). 

Court-cupboard. Chapman is quoted, but 
via Nares, and for once Nares_ has erred : 
“here shall stand my court-cupboard, with its 
furniture of plate.’”’ Chapman never uses 
“its.” Here and once again in the same 
play he has the old possessive “‘ it.’’ 

Covenantal (1863). LEarlier—Keats, ‘ Eve 
of St. Mark,’ 36, ‘‘ the Covenantal Ark, With 
its many mysteries, Cherubim and _ golden 
mice.”’ 

Coverture. I do not understand Wiat (ed. 
Foxwell) ii. 268, ‘‘the thynges were then 
ether so secretly handlede or yett not in cover- 
ture, that 1” could get no information. 
‘N.E.D.’ gives “‘ in coverture: covered.’’ On 
p. 269 Wiat has ‘‘ to my knowledge my cover- 
ture for my comminge to the Kinge was made 
unto me.” ‘‘ Pretext ’’ will hardly do. _ 

Cranish: of cranes—not given. Sidney 


whole battailes of Pygmees, not so much of 
their cranish courage, as because the other are 
Pygmees.”’ 

Crankishness—not given. Campbell, Nov. 
14, 1800, writes to Anderson of Leyden’s 
“ crankishness of character.’’ This is seventy 
years earlier than ‘ N.E.D.’s”’ first example 
of ‘‘ crankiness.”’ 

Crawler: tale of terror—not given. R. L. 
Stevenson to Henley, Aug. 25, 1881, 
“nobody, not you, nor Lang, nor the devil, 
will hurry me with our crawlers.” 

Creating. First comes ‘ Winter’s Tale’ 
(1611), ‘‘ great creating Nature.”’ Earlier — 
Puttenham (Arber) 20, ‘‘ they [poets] be (by 
manner of speech) as creating gods.’’ 

Criniere: neck armour for a horse. But 
Masefield, ‘ Poems’ (1929) 677, seems to mean 
mane, ‘‘ And tossed his crest and crinier to 
the wind.’”’ Just above is the adjective, ‘‘ His 
great crest glittered as he looked at me Crin- 
iered with spitting sparks.’’ Again in 706, 
713. 

Crisp (sb.): curl (1634). Earlier—Chap- 
man, ‘ The Amorous Zodiac,’ vii., ‘‘ I’ll fetter 
me in gold [which] thy crisps implies.”’ 

Critery, This anglicized form of ‘‘criterion’”’ 
is not given, though the latinized form 
‘‘criterium,’’ is. ‘ Lives of the ancient Philo- 
sophers’ (1702), 406, ‘‘ Man is the Critery 
(uérpov) of all things.” 

Critical: of decisive importance (1649). 
Earlier—Fletcher, ‘The Scornful Lady,’ i., 
1, 38, ‘‘ I attempted her to-day, when they say 
a woman can deny nothing. What critical 
minute was that ?’’ 

Critickee—not given. R. L. Stevenson, 
Mar, 29, 1885, ‘‘ [I] am therefore, dear Mr. 
Archer, the most grateful critickee now 
extant.”’ 

Cross: cross-bow (See MII.) There is a 
clear case in ‘ A King and No King,’ ii., 1, 90, 
where Bessus says he has been “shot i’ the 
head with a cross arrow.’’ On “‘ about my 
neck was hung,’ cp. Aen. xi. 11, ‘‘ensem 
collo suspendit eburno,’’ meaning over one 
shoulder. 

Crow (quasi-trans.). Only Gower and Scott 
are quoted. Chapman, ‘ Batrach.,’ 280, ‘‘ till 
the first light The cock had crow’d up.” 

Crowdedly. One example is given, of 1846. 
J. W. Mackail wrote of A. W. Verrall, ‘‘ for 
him letters, both ancient and modern, were 
a world crowdedly and intensely alive.” 

Crown: (1) adorn the surface of, is first 
quoted from Dryden, 1697. Earlier—Chap- 
man, ‘ Hymn Ap.’ 807, “‘ we see not crown’d 
This soil with store of vines.’’ (2) fill, is 





(Cambr. edn.) i. 404, ‘‘ the Cranes overthrowe 


given only of liquors. Chapman, Od. xxiv. 
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113, ‘‘ which (bowl) . . . with thy fair bones 
we crowned.’’ Dryden, ‘ Hind and Panther,’ 
ii. 501, ‘‘ Millions of millions, at a distance 
round, Silent the sacred consistory crowned.’’ 
(3) hold an inquest on. The record begins 
with Carew’s ‘ Cornwall’ (1602), and ends— 
except for a glossary of 1888—with a Parish 
Register of 1673. Hardy, ‘ Winter Words,’ 
51, ‘‘ And now she must be crowned!” a 
note giving the ‘‘Old English ’”’ sense. (4) 
place as a crown—not given. ‘ Philaster,’ iii., 
2, 67, ‘‘ who shall take up his lute, And touch 
it till he crown a silent sleep Upon my eye- 
lids ?”’ 

Crust: a crude study from nature (Fr. 
crotite)—not given. R. L. Stevenson to 
R.A.M.§., October, 1883, ‘‘ hence this crouch- 
ing upon camp-stools, and these crusts.’’ 

Cry, full. The examples given all have pre- 
positions—with, in, at. Chapman, II., xvi., 
284, ‘“‘ The Paeons left her, and full crie to 
clamorous flight return’d.’’ 

Cryptologue—not given. Hardy, ‘The 
Dynasts,’ 267, ‘‘ the cryptologues of which the 
world has heard between Napoléon and the 
Russian court.’’ 

Cubbed: having cubs—not given. Tenny- 
son, ‘ Demeter and Persephone,’ ‘‘ I envied 
human wives, and nested birds, Yea, the 
cubb’d lioness.”’ 

Cup-eyed is not given among the combina- 
tions of ‘“‘cup.’’ Hardy, ‘Coll. Poems’ 
(1928) 547, ‘‘ and flocking fears Brought cup- 
eyed care and doubt.’’ 

Cupidinine—not given. Chapman, ‘A 
Coronet,’ v., ‘‘ Loathes all her [the world’s] 
toys, and thoughts cupidinine.” 

Curtain (transf.). Lydgate and Shakes- 
peare, ‘‘the fringed curtains of thine eye ”’ 
(1610) are first quoted. Sylvester (1621) 243, 
in 1598 called clouds “‘ blew Curtins mixt of 
ayr and water.”’ 

Cymballed. Two senses are given, but not 
‘* celebrated ’’ (cp. ‘‘trumpeted’’). Hardy, 
‘The Dynasts,’ 129, ‘‘ fields . . . cymballed 
now by deathless deeds.’’ 

Cynotaph—not given. It is the title of an 
Ingoldsby Legend. G. G. Loans. 


(To be continued), 


SOME DORSET WILLS AT 


SOMERSET HOUSE. 
(See clxix. 274, 292, 418). 

James GunpREY, the elder, of Eversnor, 
carrier. (140 Alchin). Dated 19 Feb., 1644/5, 
proved 17 May 1654 by son James, with power 
reserved to son Thomas the other executor. 








Brother, Humphrey G.; sisters, Ann and 
Katherine G. Sons: Thomas, John, Philip 
Robert, Peter and James. Melior Gundrey 4 
witness. 

Richard Miter, of SourHPooRTON in the 
parish of Poorsstock (PowERstock). (145 
Alchin). Dated 19 Dec. 1653, proved 16 June 
1654 by Agnes M., relict. House in Stock. 
hill. Brothers William, Walter (sons 
Edmond and Stephen), Humphrey (daughter 
Elizabeth M.). To Mary Martyn £10 and 
“two horse beasts called Juppie and Maine 
yard, with all the tackling belonging to them.” 
Appoints as overseers Robert Bowden of 
Southpoorton, clerk, and Thomas Larcombe 
the elder. Witnesses: Robert Bowden, 
Matthew Banger, William Miller. 

Joane Browne, of Loprers, widow. (112 
Alchin). Dated 20 Sept. 1653, proved # 
March 1654 by her two grandchildren John 
Waddon and Mary, wife of John Longe, gent., 
of Shipton. Witnesses: Mary Pitcher and 
Dorothy Hawkins, 

Robert Mrrecu, of OwErR Moyene, yeoman, 
(443 Alchin). Dated 8 Aug. 1654, proved 2 
Nov. 1654 by Judith M., relict. Lease of his 
mill to son Robert. Daughters Mary M. and 
Ruth M. William and Mary M., son and 
daughter of Robert M., the elder. 

Thomas Ripovut, of BuckLanp Absorts 
alias BucktanpD Newron, clerk (282 Aylett), 
Proved 30 June 1655. Sons Thomas (who 
proved, as sole executor) and John ; daughter 
Martha. Witnesses: William Gray and 
John Roberts. 

Hugh Brown, of ASKERSWELL, yeoman. 
(112 Berkeley). Dated 27 March 1655, proved 
30 April 1656 by Richard B., son and sole 
executor. Land at Bradpole. My wife; 
John B., Hugh B., and Elizabeth B., my sons 
and daughter. Witnesses: Thomas Eggerdon, 
Symon E., and Thomas Plucknett. 

William Coxer, the elder, of Mapowonsn, 
Esquire. (141 Berkeley). Dated 20 Dec. 1656, 
proved 17 May 1656 by Jane C., relict. 
Brother-in-law John Merefield, of Crewkerne, 
Co. Somerset. Sons (all styled esquire) 
Robert (wife Mary), William (and_ wife), 
Henry (wife Elizabeth), John (and wife, 
and sons William and Robert, under 
fifteen) Luke (and wife, and son James, 
under fifteen), Peter, and Bemamine 
[sic]. Daughters Elinor, wife of Gideon 
Haydon, Ann, wife of Richard Part 
ington. Master Hallett, minister of 
Mapowder, John Every, the elder, of Wooton 
Glanfield (Wootton Glanville), clerk, Charles 
Brune, of Rowner, Co. Southampton, Esq, 
Thomas Hussey, of Ensham, Esq., and John 
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Golsney, of Holnest, gent., my cousins. Lands 
in Mapowder purchased of George Stile and 
William Corbyn. Witnesses: Thomas Hal- 
let, John Golsney, Thomas Gifan, Thomas 
Curtis, 

Henry SauNDERS, of MarowpbEr, yeoman. 
(144 Berkeley). Dated 7 April 1656, proved 
_; May 1656 by son Henry, sole executor. 
Wife, Phillipp [sic]. Daughters, Mary 
Saunders, Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Bartlet. 
Two grandchildren, Thomas and Elizabeth 
Bartlet. | Witnesses: George Stile, Thomas 
Hallet, Christopher Dunning, George Norrie. 

Adam Jones, of Hotwortu in the parish of 
Mitton Appas, yeoman. (177 Brent). Dated 
2% April 1652, proved 16 May 1653 by James 
Meech and Roger Clavell, executors. Be- 
quests to the churches of CHaLpon HERRING, 
Frampton, OweER Moyne, WINFRITH NEw- 
purGH and Woopsrorp. A long will, men- 
tioning numerous farms (including WarTeER- 
coMBE, in the parish of WARMWELL) and per- 
sons (including Caddie, Dashwood and 
Gough), in addition to the following. Sister- 
in-law, Margaret Jones, of Lichet, widow. 
Adam Jones; John Jones of Kingston; John 
Jones, son of brother, William, deceased ; 
Robert and John, sons of brother, Robert 
Jones; Mary Arnold, wife of William A. 
of Ansty ; Helen Barnes, daughter of John B. ; 
Simon Bridle and Edith, his wife; Grace 
Dann, daughter of John D.; Elizabeth Han- 
cock, wife of John H.; Joane Hopkins: all 
described as cousins. Mrs, Bridget Clavell, 
of Winfrith Newburgh, and her children, 
George, Richard, Edward and Bridget C. 
Robert, Thomas and Margaret Slade, chil- 
dren of Thomas Slade of Osmington. Wit- 
nesses: Edward James, William Sampson, 
Gyles Hodges. 

Lewis Dike, of the parish of CaTisTock. 
(340 Brent). Dated 30 Jan. 1649/50, proved 
17 Aug. 1653 by Richard Channing, sole exe- 
cutor. Brothers, Joseph D., clerk; Richard 
D. Sister, Margaret, and her daughters Eliza- 
beth Hennington and Margaret Symmons. 
Elizabeth and Ann, daughters of brother Wil- 
liam D. The children of my sister Edith. 
Cousin John Channing’s children, John, 
Joseph and Samuel; cousin William C.; 
Joseph C. Cousins Richard Channing, Rich- 
ard Channel, William Appleby, Lewis Guppy. 
Appoints as overseers Brother, Joseph D., 
and cousin, Henry Bartlett. 

Ambrose Lake, of Cerne, in the parish of 
Wuitcuurcu. (49 Alchin). Dated 15 March 
1653/4, proved 15 June 1654 by sister, Rachel 
Orchard, sole executrix. To be buried at W. 


parish of Rockbeare, Co. Devon. Sister, 

Elianor. Brother, Robert L. Witnesses: 

John Sampson, William S., James S8., Wil- 

liam Orchard. 

John ALLEN, of BENFIELD (BENVILL), in the 

parish of Corscompe (50 Alchin). Dated 9 

Jan, 1654, proved 8 June 1654 by son, John 

A. Poor of Maiden Newton, Corscombe and 

Beaminster. Leaseholds called Erly Wood 

and Milverland. Wife, Agnes. Sister, Agnes. 

Sisters, Mary Tanner, Margaret Moorecocke. 

Kinsman, William Moorecocke and his sister 
Margaret. Brother, William A. My aunt 
Elby. John A., my grandchild, and his two 
sisters Mary A, and Ann A. Son, John A. 

and Mary his wife, and their children. Kins- 
men, John Holcombe, John Hillarie. Mary, 
wife of Angle Travers. Francis, son of 
Gregory Warham. Henry Gipps, the elder. 
William Tibbs, Richard Spurle, Edward 
Bugler. Appoints as executor, Richard. 
Webber (who renounced), and as overseers, 
son, John A., and Henry Brown of Mapper- 
combe, gent. Witnesses: John Warham, 
Angle Williams, William Tibbs, Joseph War- 
ham. 

Joane Pitrertp, of GomeEtsHay, in the 
parish of WH1TEcHURCH, widow. (121 Aylett). 
Dated 3 March 1652/3, proved 28 May 1655 
by son Charles, sole executor. To be buried 
in the churchyard of the parish church of 
W. Sons Henry, Richard and _ Robert. 
Parcel of errable (arable) land known as 
Mandlinfield, in the parish of Allington. 
Hannah, wife, and Henry, eldest son of my 
son Robert. Mary, wife of s. Henry. My 
laughter, Rebecca Cornish. Witnesses, Henry 
P., Robt. P. 

William Warre, of UpLopers, parish of 
Lovers, yeoman. (453 Aylett). Dated 19 
March 1654/5, proved November, 1655. My 
prebend or customary hold at Yeatminster. 
Brother, John W., and his children Phillip 
and Mary W. Daughter, Grace Larcombe, 
and her children. My man servant, Hum- 
phrey Browne. Maidservant, Anne, dau. of 
George Way. Executors, wife, Elizabeth, and 
son, Richard. Overseer, John Tucker, clerk. 
Witnesses, John Tucker, Anne May, senior, 
Anne May, junior. 

Walter Lonc, of WHITECHURCH, weaver. 
(404 Berkeley). Dated 18 Sept. 1656, proved 
18 Nov. 1656. Wife, Joane. Sons, John and 
Samuel; S. proved as sole exec. Daughters, 
Parnell Holland, Joan L., Elizabeth L. Over- 
seers, Osmond Wakeley and Robert Hodder. 





Dwelling house called Low Brook in the 





Witnesses, Osmond Wakeley and Joane Long. 
William Dominy (described in Probate Act 
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Book as of Cerne Appas). (447 Aylett). 
Dated 25 Jan. 1654/5, proved 6 Nov. 1655 by 
Alice, relict and sole executrix. Son, John 
D., and dau., Joane D., both under age. Over- 
seers, John Waugh and Anthony Drayton. 
Witnesses, Henry Dunber and John Burd. 


The following fourteen Dorset wills were 
proved in the P.C.C. during the year 1735: 

Richard Dopncee, of Hatstock. (6 Ducie). 
Dated 10 March 1732/3 proved 8 Jan. 1734/5. 
To Christopher Pitcher, son of Robert P., 
‘the great kettle and a bell mettall pot ”’; 
Ann Dimond, daughter of John D., a brass 
pan; Thomas D., son of said John D., one 
bell metal pot. Mary Tayler, dau. of my 
cousin Thomas T., deceased; Catharine and 
Rachel T., daughters of William T., de- 
ceased. To Elizabeth Dodge, of Pen Domer, the 
10s. a year which Jno, [sic] D. of Sutton has 
to pay her during her life. Appoints as exe- 
.cutors Richard and William Dodge, sons of 
Andrew D., of Sutton, with Andrew D. as 
guardian ‘‘ during their nonages.’? Adminis- 
tration granted to Andrew D., father of Rich- 
ard and William, under seventeen. 

Arthur AntHony, of DoRrcHESTER, inn- 
keeper. (22 Ducie). Dated 1 Nov. 1724, 
proved 4 Feb., 1734/5 by Edith A., relict and 
sole executrix. Mother, Bathsheba A. Sister, 
Jane Cox. Witnesses: John Ensor, James 
Allen, Dan Glisson. 

William Watson, of West Stower, doctor 
of physic. (41 Ducie), Dated 29 June 1733, 
proved 3 Feb. 1734/5. To be buried “ in the 
cemetery of the parish where I shall expire.”’ 
Property in North Cheriton, Wincanton, and 
Horsington, in Co. Somerset, Benyworth in 
Co. Worcester, and Kington Magna, Co. 
Dorset, to sister, Elizabeth Ernle, with re- 
mainder in turn to his nephew the Reverend 
John Ernle, rector of North Cheriton, his 
nephew Ernle, gentleman, steward of Chelsea 
College, Middlesex, and his kinsman Thomas 
Watson, of Kyninch, Co, Tipperary, Ireland, 
gent., son and heir of Thomas W., late of 
Cahirhurly, Co. Clare, gent. . Nephews, 
Robert Ernle and John Ernle. Poor of 
North Cheriton, Horsington, West Stower, 
Kington Magna and Beyworth. Proved by 
sister, Elizabeth Ernle, widow, executrix. 
Witnesses: Matthew Snooke, James Fricker, 
Christian Wagg, James Campbell. 

Sheldon Mervin, of Hantzy, Esq. (57 
Ducie). Dated 3 Dec. 1725, proved 11 March 
1734/5, by Mary Pouldon, widow, sole execu- 
trix, to whom he bequeathed property in and 
advowson of Manston. My brother, John M. ; 
sister, Frances M. To be buried in parish 











church of Pertwood, Co. Wilts. The Rey, 
Mr. John Trepsack, my _brother-in-lay, 
Sister, Elizabeth Walter, and her husband, 
Pagett W., Esq. My servants, Henry Mul. 
tham and Jane Chapple. Witnesses: Jno, 
Strickland, Thomas Barber, Ambrose Morgan, 

John Purturps, of SHaston (SHAFTEsBuRy), 
clerk. (109 Ducie). Dated 18 June 17% 
proved 20 May 1735 by relict, Elizabeth, exe. 
cutrix. My father, William P., my brothers 
Thomas and Jonathan. Witnesses: William 
Bowles, Ann Clarke, Richard Blackmor, 
Joseph Dowding, senior. 

John Brace, of LirrLewinsor, gent. (11 
Ducie). Dated 22 Jan. 1732/3, proved 2 
June 1735, by son, John, residuary legate, 
Property at Mosterton purchased of Robert 
Farr, John Wills, William Snaydon, Thomas 
Slade, Christopher Waddon and Mary Way, 
widow. Appoints his brothers-in-law, Lance. 
lot Mills, of Beaminster, and Benjamin 
Stoodly, guardians of son. Witnesses: John 
Hunt, Mary Mills, Samuel Dally. 

Robert CLAVERING of WINTERBOURN STICK 
LAND, clerk. (144 Ducie). Dated 5 Aug. 1708, 
proved 10 July 1735, by Richard Clavering, 
son and sole executor. Poor of parish of 
Stickland. Son, Robert. Grandson, Robert. 
My sister Hay. Cousin, Elizabeth Dewy. 
Niece, Grace Derby; nephew, Richard D, 
Kinswoman, Martha Symonds. Witnesses: 
Margaret Collins, William Bragg. 

William Mapewrck of Poot, clerk. (154 
Ducie). Dated 7 Aug. 1734, proved 7 July 
1735 by son William, to whom administration 
was granted. Manor of Yapton or Bericourt 
in the parish of Yapton, Sussex, to son Wil 
liam; son, Edward M., and brother, Thomas 
M., appointed trustees until twenty-one. My 
two daughters Susanna and Martha, under 
twenty-one and unmarried. Kinswoman, Mn. 
Mary Snooke. £10 to the poor of the congre- 
gation of protestant dissenters in Poole, 
among whom I now minister. 

John AnpReEs or ANDREWS of the Manor of 
Porttanp. (198 Ducie). Dated 22 Dec. 1733, 
proved 11 Oct. 1735 by son, John, sole exe 
cutor. My son Barnard Andres, of Weymouth, 
and each of his daughters, Alés and Dorothy. 
My son William and his children, Elizabeth 
wife of Abra Oldize, Rebecca Andres, and 
Jane, wife of Zachar, White. My daughter 
Jane Barnes. My daughter Joan Pears and 
her son William Pears, under eighteen. 

Grace CHURCHILL, of DorcHEsTER, spinster. 
(200 Ducie). Dated last of Feb., 1734/5, 
proved 9 Oct. 1735. Brother William 
Churchill, Esq., executor. My sister Church 
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ill and her daughter Elizabeth. My niece, 
Grace C. Children of my cousin, William C. 
Cousins, Hussey Rose, and Susannah Day. 
Dr. Archer. Wife of Mr. Peter Templeman. 
Wife of Mr. Nicholas Wear. Wife of 
Richard Baily. ‘‘To my servant Charity, 
ten pounds and the bed she lies on, and the 
green curtains and vallens in the best parlour 
chamber.”” Witness: Sarah Randall, Pet. 
Templeman. 

Giles MEREFEILD, of BEAMINSTER, Esq. (210 
Ducie). Dated 13 Nov. 1734, proved 7 Oct. 
1735, when administration was granted to 
Robert M., brother, for Robert, son, under 
seventeen. (On 26 Oct. 1742 administration 
was granted to Ann M., widow, mother of 
Robert, infant, deceased). Daughters Lucia 
and Anne, under twenty-one. To son Robert, 
copyhold property at B. Brother Robert M. 
appointed guardian to children. Witnesses: 
James Daniel, John Painter, Henry Daniel. 

Nicholas Bremment, of BEAMINSTER, 
clothier. (222 Ducie). Dated 11 April 1734, 
proved 1 Nov. 1735 by Elizabeth B., relict and 
sole executrix. Daughter, Mary B., under 
twenty-one. Son-in-law, George Burbidge, and 
daughters-in-law, Elizabeth Boucher or 
Barter and Joan Brinson, half-a-crown each. 
John Butcher or Barter, son of Richard B. 
Trustees, Joseph Symes of Beaminster, 
mercer, and William Wadsworth of B., con- 
fectioner. Witnesses: Henry Beamment, 
Elias Wellsman, James Bagz. 


Baruch Fox, of SHERBORNE, mercer. (247 


Ducie). Dated 11 July 1735, proved 22 Dec. 
1735 by Mary F., relict. Estate in Bere 
Hacket. Leasehold Estate in Pointington, 


Co, Somerset, held from my Lord Willoughby. 
Daughter and her brothers, under twenty- 
three; their aunt, Ann Fox. Trustees, John 
Bragg and Richard Weare. Witnesses, 
Thomas Martin, Thomas Thorne, James 
Mitchell, 

Aaron Winsor, mariner, of H.M. Ship 
Grafton. (260 Ducie). Dated 1 March 1726, 
proved Dec., 1735 by Sarah How (wife of 
John H.), attorney of Jane, relict. Wit- 
nesses, Charles Long, boatswain, G, Domi- 
may, carpenter, 
_ Administration grants were made in 1735 
in respect of the following seven Dorset 
intestates: Bisse, Elizabeth (December) ; 
Cawse, Jerrard (October); England, John 
(September) ; Harvey, Robert (September) ; 


‘ 


‘ 





Haskett, Stephen (December); Newman, 
Charles (August); and Tucker, Edward 
(November). Frep, R. Gate. 


Chaldon, Gerrards Cross. 


(Aug. 21, 1869: xlvi. 539-542). 
I have been able to discover, was written by 
James Payn. 
Nancy Bell’ in extenso, and “ Gilbert (bless 
him)’? was one of Payn’s phrases. 
to say, I had quite forgotten that I had con- 
tributed to the Sketch of Jan. 12, 1898; xx. 
476—of which I was then assistant editor—a 
page article, ‘The Pretty Wit of Mr. Gilbert’ 
on the new edition of the ‘Bab Ballads’: 
and that Gilbert had 


E BAB BALLADS’ (See ante pp. 344- 
348).—As an addendum to my article 


on this subject, I may say that what was pro- 
bably the first notable appreciation of the 
‘ Bab Ballads ’ was an anonymous article on 


in Chambers’ Journal 
The article, 


Nonsense Verses ’ 


He quoted the ‘ Yarn of the 


Strange 


written me from 
Princes Gardens, S.W., Jan. 22 (I still have 


his letter) :—‘‘ I read the article on the Bab 


Ballads in the Sketch and was highly grati- 


fied by the friendly appreciative tone that 
characterised it.”’ 


J. M. Butioca. 


(‘HANGING LONDON: SAVILE PAS- 
SAGE.—Once again we are warned of the 


demolition of this picturesque little thorough- 


fare. The Times of 14 Nov. last announces 
that it must shortly make way for the new 


street connecting Savile Row with Conduit 


Street. An illustration of the entrance to it 
from Mill Street appeared in the Observer, 
12 Jan., 1930, and attention of readers of 
‘N. and Q.’ was drawn to the impending 
demolition by one of Mr. Arpacu’s valuable 
notes, clviii. 186. 

Previously to this, in the issue of 17 Mar., 
1928 (cliv. 192), the late Mr. E. E. Newton 
had alluded to the aquatint of a view of the 
passage by Paul Sandby which appears on 
the trade-card of ‘‘ Archibald Robertson, 
print seller and drawing master in Savill 
Row Passage, adjoining Squibb’s Auction 
Rooms.’’ This letter elicited further corres- 
pondence on the Auction Rooms and Lord 
Barrymore’s private theatre which occupied 
the premises in 1790. 

The London Directories show that George 
Squibb’s auction rooms were in existence 
from 1793 to 1832, at an address which is 
given alternatively as Mill Street or Savile 
Row. In 1839 the business was conducted by 
Rushworth and Jarvis. 

Mr, NewrTon pointed out that a stone tablet 
placed at the Savile Row end of the passage 
bore the words ‘‘ Savile Place.” It is to be 
hoped that this stone will be preserved when 
the demolition takes place. 


AMBROSE HEAL. 
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Mt AT ATTOCK FORT.—The Mogul 

fortress on the banks of the Indus at 
Attock, Punjab, built c. 1581,, was occupied by 
a British garrison from 1849 to 1934, and is 
now in the hands of a police guard. The fol- 
lowing M.I. are believed not to have been pre- 
viously published. 


In the guardroom verandah. 


Tablet to the memory of 19 N.C.O.s and 
men of the 1st Field Service Garrison Bn. 
Somerset L.I., who died at Attock 1917-19, 


Old cemetery, near Fort, 
said to contain 480 graves. 

1. Capt. THos, Goucu, Rifle Bde., d. 29 
July 1865, aged 59. 

2. Capt. Wm. Garr, 77th Regt., d. Fort 
Attock, 20 June 1867, azed 58 yrs. 1 month. 

3. Harriet, wife of W. J. Starx, 79th 
Cameron Highlanders, d. Fort Attock, 10 Dec. 
1863, aged 25; also their infant daughter 
Fanny, b. 5 Dec, 1863 and survived but a few 
days. 

4. Pte. MicHaet Cavanacu, 79th Cameron 
Highlanders, d. at this station 1 May 1862, 
aged 22, from the effects of severe injuries re- 
ceived from the accidental explosion of a gun 
while firing a salute to the Lt.-Governor of the 
Punjaub. 

5. Pte. THos. Morris, 98th Regt., d. 5 
Nov. 1859, aged 26 yrs. 9 months, after much 
suffering through severe injuries received by 
the accidental discharge of a gun during the 
firing of a general salute at Fort Attock. 

6. ANNIE Ciarissa, wife of Capt. T. W. 
Seacer, 27th N.I., d. Attock 22 Nov. 1858, 
aged 36. 

7. Exviza, Frances Wuuitcoms, wife of 
Lieut. Col. R. Biackat1, d. 26 July 1867, aged 
38 yrs. 9 months 14 days; and Mary ANNE 
their adopted dau., d. 27 July 1867, aged 15 
yrs. 2 months 16 days. 

8. BuancHE FREpDpIswoop, child of Major 
and Mrs. Ferris, aged 6 weeks (no date). 

9. JAMES Epwarp GAINSBOROUGH, son of 
Major and Mrs, T. N. Harwarp, b. 8 June 
1871, d. 12 March 1872. 

10. Surgeon Major Jonn Harrincton 
Wricut, A.M.D., d. 21 June 1879, on the re- 
turn march from Afghanistan, whilst attached 
to the 4th Bn, Rifle Bde. 

11. Epwarp Buttock, junior, Asst. En- 
gineer, Public Works Dept., eldest son of 
Edward Butiock of High Holborn, London, 
and late of Highgate, Middlesex. (No date: 
possibly about 1870-80). 

12. Mavpe, dau. of Surgeon and Mrs, A. C. 
Morison, b. 3 Apr., d. 6 Dec. 1858. 











13. Aucustus Beatus Homes, b. 3 Aug. 
1861, killed by accident at Thanda Bahir, 3 
Nov. 1881. (Thanda Bahir is at the Punjab 
end of the great Attock bridge, the construc. 
tion of which was begun in 1880 and finished 
in 1883. The deceased was evidently killed in 
working on the bridge). 

14. Marre Francors Louis’ Evceng 
Hecquet, b. 25 Oct. 1882, d. 4 Jan. 1883, 

15. Percivat Martow Butter, b. 14 June 
1847, d. 18 Nov. 1872. Erected by his parents, 

16. Three men of H.M. 104th Regt., who d, 
at Fort Attock, 1870. 

17. Epwarp WILKINSON GARBETT, Extra 
Asst. Commissioner, Punjab, 3rd and last sur. 
viving s. of Christopher GaArBETT, esqre., 
Bengal Medical Service, d. Attock 5 June 
1872, aged 25. 


New Cemetery outside Fort, 
said to contain 280 graves. 


1. Francis Vans AGNEw, Major R.A., d. of 
malaria at Attock, 27 Nov. 1908, aged 46. 

2. Lieut. Cecrn Dartey Farren Leexcu, 
2nd Bn. N. Stafford Regt., d. 2 March 1918, 
aged 25. 

3. Bombardier W. Moss, 59th Co. R.G.A., 
who was killed by the fall of this rock in the 
Attock defences, 18 Dec. 1905. (Stone fixed 
to a large rock. An eye-witness told me that 
the accident occurred on a mountain path 
after heavy rain). 

4. Pte. Frepertck Percy LIGHTENING, lst 
Bn. Hampshire Regt., son of Capt. G. M. and 
Ellen LicuTeNninG, d. 21 June 1901, aged 28. 


H. BuLwock, Major. 


MERICAN PRONUNCIATIONS. — The 
broadcasting networks of the U.S.A, are 
much in need of an agreement not to make 
language over the air a laughing-stock. I 
give two recent instances. I heard a commen- 
tator describing a football match. He had 
occasion, of course, to mention the teams 
scores of times, and one was ‘‘Nohter Daim”! 
During a play, there was frequent talk of 
‘* Ye old knicke-knacke shoppe ’’ as ‘‘ Ye oldy 
knicky-knacky shoppy ’’! A lover of dogs, 
one may yet prick up one’s ears as a Harva 
Professor of English literature is credited 
with making Spenser speak of ‘‘Syrinx 
daughter without Spotty.’’ 


Freperic Connetr WHITE. 


HANGING LONDON.—‘‘The Hour Glass,” 
279 and 281, Brompton Road, formerly 

41, Fulham Road. Demolished and to be 
rebuilt. 


J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





ATHERINE BARTON AND THE EARL 
OF HALIFAX (See ante p. 332).— 
Augustus de Morgan’s conclusions in favour 
of a secret marriage between Catherine Barton 
and Lord Halifax seem to have been first pub- 
lished in ‘N. and Q.,’ 1S. viii. 429. Some 
further comments by De Morgan upon the 
same subject appeared in his well-known re- 
view of Brewster’s ‘Life’ of Newton (ed. 
1855), in the North British Review, vol. 
xxiil., August, 1855, pp. 307-338. That re- 
view was reprinted in a collection of ‘ Essays 
on the Life and Work of Newton,’ by De 
Morgan, edited by Prof. Jourdain; (Chicago 
and London: The Open Court Publishing Co., 
1914). De Morgan’s views were somewhat 
further elaborated in his posthumously pub- 
lished work on ‘Newton: His Friend and 
His Niece’; London, 1885. 

De Morgan died 18 March, 1871. One of 
the many questions confronting us, is whether 
or not he would have continued to hold his 
theory of the secret marriage if he had had 
the benefit of the additional facts available 
now. 

In ‘London Marriage Licences, 1521-1869,’ 
edited by Joseph Foster, London: Quaritch, 
1887, the following entry appears (col. 318) : 

Conduit, John, of St. James, Westminster, 
gent, bachelor, about 30, and Mrs. Catherine 
Barton, of Chiswick, Middlesex, spinster, about 
32—at St. Paul, Covent Garden, Middlesex. 23 
Aug. 1717. F 

A somewhat similar entry appears in ‘ Alle- 
gations for Marriage Licences’ (Faculty 
Office), London, 1543 to 1869; p. 248; London, 
peal (Harleian Society Publications, vol. 
XX1V). 

Was it compulsory, at that time, that both 
parties should be present together when mak- 
ing application for a licence to marry? Is it 
—_ that John Conduitt went alone to the 

aculty Office? Even if his _ bride-to-be 
accompanied him, did he not dominate the 
scene, as it were, and really make the 
answers to the questions? Would that have 
been possible? Conduitt may have been 
entirely unaware of Catherine Barton’s pre- 
vious marriage, if, indeed, there had been a 
secret marriage, as De Morgan concluded. 


Under such circumstances, Conduitt may very 
naturally and quite innocently have given the 
description “‘ spinster.” Can such a theory 
find any support, now, by internal evidence 
or otherwise ? 


It will be noted that the 








marriage licence refers to St. Paul, Covent 
Garden, as the place for the solemnization of 
the marriage. Can we draw any safe infer- 
ence from this fact? 

Chester intimates that Conduitt may have 
been identical with the John Conduitt who 
was baptized at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 
Middlesex, 8 Mar., 1687/8. If the two were 
identical, this would mean that Conduitt was 
about twenty-nine years and five months old 
when, on 23 Aug., 1717, he applied for a 
marriage licence. At that time, Catherine 
Barton was of the declared age of ‘‘ about 32.”’ 
She was baptized, so it is said, at Brigstock, 
25 Nov., 1679. This, if true, would make her 
nearly thirty-seven years and nine months old, 
on 23 Aug., 1717, or more than eight years the 
senior of Conduitt. The latter may have been 
aware of the fact that his bride was older 
than he, without knowing her exact age. In 
this connection, we must remember that all 
accounts of Catherine Barton picture her as 
being unusually vivacious. In all probability 
she appeared to be much younger than she 
really was. Therefore, Conduitt, if he it was 
who answered the question, may very natur- 
ally have given her age as “‘ about 32." In 
any case, the word “ about ’’ implies a reser- 
vation. Under all the circumstances, the 
bride being the elder of the two, both would 
wish to lessen the appearance of any great dis- 
parity of age. Here, again, the word 
* about ’’ would save their conscience. 

It seems reasonable to believe that it was 
Conduitt alone who specified St. Paul, Covent 
Garden, as the place for the prospective mar- 
riage. He may himself have been born in 
that parish, as we have already seen. The 
marriage, however, was actually solemnized 
at Russell Court Chapel, St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, 26 Aug., 1717. May we not infer that, 
in the three days intervening between the date 
on which the licence was granted, and the date 
of the marriage, Catherine Barton expressed 
her own preference, a very natural prefer- 
ence on her part, for St. Martin-in-the-Fields ? 

It is my recollection that, while I was in 
London in July last, I saw the printed 
Register of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, contain- 
ing the marriage entry, 26 Aug., 1717, and 
showing that Catherine Barton was a spinster. 
The latter word, however, in that connection 
would not have had any more conclusive mean- 
ing than it did in the licence to marry. I 
have not, as yet, found in any libraries 
accessible to me, now, a copy of the register 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, containing 
entries so late as 1717. 
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Some of the facts given above have been 
taken from the ‘ Printed Registers of West- 
minster Abbey,’ ed. by Joseph Lemuel 
Chester, p. 348, note, and p. 354, note; 
London, 1876. 

In spite of the description of Catherine 
Barton as a ‘spinster,’ in the sworn state- 
ment upon which was issued the licence to 
marry John Conduitt, is it not just possible 
that Augustus De Morgan, if he had known 
that fact, would have contended that his own 
theory of a secret marriage, previously, be- 
tween Catherine Barton and Lord Halifax, 
was still tenable and not necessarily illogical. 
That is certainly the kindest view of the 
matter, to be held in a spirit of respect for 
the memory of Newton. If that interpreta- 
tion is incorrect, it may be replaced by a 
better one at some future date. Meanwhile, 
de mortuis nil nisi bonum, 

E. F. MacPrxe. 

Chicago. 


LLUSIONS IN BYRON’S LETTERS: 
SOURCES WANTED (See cliv. 171, 
316; clv. 14).—Apparently no sources have 
been found for the following quotations in 
Byron’s ‘ Letters and Journals.’ 

(1) ‘‘‘ A talkative woman is like an 
Adder’s tongue,’ so says one of the prophets, 
but which | can’t tell.’’ (Nov. 11, 1804). 

(2) ‘‘‘ Now mark what follows,’ as some- 
body or Southey sublimely saith.’”’ (Dec. 17, 
1808, to Hodgson). Perhaps from ‘The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,’ III. v. 108: ‘‘ But 
mark the sequel.’’ The allsuion is, however, 
slighting ; and Byron would not slight Shakes- 
peare. 

(3) ‘‘ I have now great hope, in the event 
of Mr. Pye’s decease, of ‘ warbling truth at 
court,’ like Mr. Mallet of indifferent mem- 
ory.’’ (June 25, 1812). 

(4) “‘I never ‘disparaged your parts’.”’ 
(Aug. 28, 1813). Byron is addressing a 
brother-poet, Moore. Can this, therefore, be 
a reminiscence of Mrs. Malaprop’s ‘“‘ an 
aspersion upon my parts of speech!’’ and 
‘‘was it you that reflected on my parts of 
speech!’ in ‘The Rivals,’ III. iii., and 
IV. ii.? On the other hand Byron was not 
ignorant of the obsolete use of the word 
“parts ’’ as “‘ talents.’ 

(5) ‘“‘‘ Look in her face and you forget 
them all’ and every thing else.’’ (Journal, 
Nov. 22, 1813). 

(6) ‘‘I feel a little compunctious as to the 
Regent’s regret ;—‘ would he had been only 
angry ! but I fear him not.’ ’’ (Feb. 10, 1814, 
to Moore). 











(7) “ I could ‘ tell him what he is—I know 
him well.’’’ (Mar. 12, 1814, to Moore). 

(8) ‘‘ They can’t say I have truckled to the 
times, nor to popular topics (as Johnson, or 
somebody, said of Cleveland).’’ (Apr. 9, 
1814, to Moore). 

(9) ‘‘the Most Christian King ‘hath no 
attractions for me.’’’ (Apr. 20, 1814). 

(10) ‘‘as agreeable as a ‘ draught of cool 
small beer to the scorched palate of a waking 
sot.’’’ (Feb, 2, 1815, to Moore). 

(11) ‘‘ that ‘ divine particle of air,’ called 
reason.”” (Oct. 31, 1815). Compare ‘ Don 


Juan,’ xi, 60: ‘‘the mind, that very fiery 
particle.” 

(12) ‘‘‘ the fiend receive their souls there- 
for!’’’ (Nov. 4, 1815, to Moore). Query, 
Scott ? 


(13) ‘“‘ You must not indulge in ‘ filthy 
beer.’’’ (Jan. 28, 1817). 

(14) ‘‘ For my part, I never could under. 
stand these quarrels of authors with critics 
and with one another. ‘For God’s sake, 
gentlemen, what do they mean?’’’ (Mar. 31, 
1817). Query, a jumble from ‘ The Rivals,’ 
V., i.: ‘‘ Julia. For Heaven’s sake, madam, 
what’s the meaning of this?—Mrs. Malaprop. 
‘* That gentleman can tell you.’ ? 

(15) ‘I will not sit ‘on a 
throne.’’”’ (Aug. 1, 1819). 

(16) ‘‘the adultery, which he swears that 
he can prove by ‘ famous witnesses.’ ’’ (July 
13, 1820). 

(17) ‘‘ They will find it difficult to ‘ shear 
the Wolf’ no longer in Lombardy.” (July 
20, 1820). 

(18) “no... 
their heads and kicking their heels. 
(Extracts from a Diary, Jan. 12, 1821). 

(19) “‘ Wrote part of a Tragedy—advanced 
in Act 1st with ‘ all deliberate speed.’” 
(Ibid., Jan. 16, 1821). Compare ‘ The Mer- 
chant of Venice,’ III. iv. 56: ‘‘ with all con- 
venient speed.’’ 

(20) ‘‘ I used sometimes to buffoon to 
myself, loving a quibble as well as the bar- 
barian himself (Shakespeare, to wit)—‘ that, 
like a Spartan, I would sell my life as dearly 
as possible.’’’ (Aug. 24, 1821). 

(21) ‘‘ who would see: 

From Marlborough’s eyes the tears of dotage 

ow, 

And Swift expire a driveller and a show? 


(Detached Thoughts, 57). 
R. G. Howarta. 
PE’S BIT OF BATHOS. — Pope's 


address to Murray: 


Grac’d as thou art with all the Pow’r of 
ords, 


degraded 


opportunities ‘ for tossing 
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So known, so honour’d at the House of Lords— 


js thus censured by Ruffhead (1769): ‘ The 
close of the second line is so wretchedly flat, 
that one would almost suspect that Black- 
more, in Pope’s absence, had stolen his pen, 
and finished the line in the true spirit of the 
Bathos.’”’ Joseph Warton (1782) gives the 
second line as ‘‘ Kuown to the Courts, the 
Commons, and the Lords,’’ and proceeds: 
“The unexpected flatness and familiarity of 
the last line, was thus ridiculed by Mr. {Isaac 
Hawkins] Browne, with much humour: 

Persuasion tips his tongue whene’er he talks, 

And—he has chambers in the King’s-Bench 

walks. 
But later, dealing with Pope’s revised version, 
he praises the ‘‘ well-turned and unexpected 
compliment.’’ The reference is to young Mur- 
ray’s pleading, on Scotch appeals, at the bar 
of the House of Lords, and Warton’s praise 
might seem worth more than the censure of the 
egregious Ruffhead. But Mark Pattison calls 
the standard version ‘‘ this piece of bathos,”’ 
and again quotes Browne. Did he nod? 
Another query arises as to the authorship of 
the parody, for Bowles ascribes it to Cibber, 
and is followed by the Globe ‘ Pope ’—which 
has many errors — and by the current Oxford 
Press Periodical. 
HIBERNICUS. 


“WITLE RACK,’ OF A WATER-MILL. 

—Information is desired as to the 
precise meaning of ‘‘ witle rack ’’; and re- 
ferences to localities where the term is, or was, 
in use would be welcome. The ‘0O.E.D.’ 
does not mention it, and the allusions to 
“witle,’’ ‘‘ whittle,’ etc., do not appear 
to be relevant. Nor is there any use of the 
expression in Andrew Gray’s ‘ Experienced 
—e with forty-four engravings, ed. 


Henry Curtis. 


OHN DE ARSE, VICOMTE DE TARTAS 
(LANDES).—Who was he? The Patent 
Rolls between 1276 and 1282 show that he was 
a King’s Yeoman and had gifts of money and 
manors from Edward I, and a protection for 
a year in Gascony. Aese or Aysse seems to 
be Dax (De Aquis) in Gascony. 


R. S. B. 


OSPITAL SHIPS.—What is the earliest 
known reference to a vessel employed 


exclusively as a hospital ship? When Sir 
George Byng sailed for the Mediterranean 


included a hospital ship. Would this vessel 
have been specially built for this purpose by 
the Admiralty or would it be a chartered 
vessel? What is known of hospital ships 
employed solely for naval, purposes and those 
for evacuating wounded in a military expedi- 


tion ? C. H. Bateson. 


‘““ ASHBURTON POP.” — Writing to his 
father, the Earl of Dartmouth, under 
date 22 Sept., 1774, the Hon. William Legge 
gives an account of a visit to Powderham 
Castle and Ashburton, mentioning that the 
latter place is celebrated ‘“‘ for a particular 
sort of beer, called Ashburton pop.’’ What 
was this beer and what is known of it? 


C. H. Bareson. 
,{NGLEFIELD.—I have for some years been 


compiling a history of the Englefield 
family, and ask for the following informa- 
tion. 

William Fitz Ansculf held, at the Survey, 
Dudley and also Englefield, Co. Berks; Cran- 
ford, Co. Middlesex ; and Himley, Co. Staffs. 
Fulk Paganell succeeded to Dudley and the 
majority of the property. His descendant, 
Gervase, held in 1166. Banks, in _ his 
‘ Baronage,’ states that Fulk married Bea- 
trice, d. and h. of William Fitz Ansculf. I 
find no proof of this and the ‘ D.N.B.’ is 
silent on the subject. Is anything known 
about it? 

The next point is that Hely of Englefield 
in 1166 holds Englefield, Cranford and 
Himley—three widely separated parts of the 
Fitz Ansculf lands. Is anything known as to 
how Hely obtained Cranford or Himley? Or 
of his ancestry ? 

Hely was almost certainly the father of the 
Englefield who married Emma, s, and co-h. 
of Geoffrey de Dunstanville, from whom there 
is a clear descent to the Sir Henry Englefield, 
7th Bart., who died in 1822. 


B. C. Trappes-Lomax. 


EDIGREES WANTED.—Can anyone tell 
me where to find pedigrees of the follow- 
ing families? 

Tendring of Tendring, Co. Essex, and of 
Stoke Newland, Co. Suffolk. Alice, d. and h. 
of Sir William, married Sir John Howard 
c. 1430. 

Bedelgate of Maidstone, Co. Kent. 
d. and h. of John, married a Wydville. 

Fitton. Alice, eventual h. of Sir Edward 
Fitton, married Howard. Does this Fitton 


Mary, 





from Spithead on 15 June 1718, his fleet 


appear in any authentic pedigree ? 
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Kelvedon of Kelvedon, Co. Essex. Joan, 
d. and h, of Sir John, married John Jerning- 
ham. 

Norwood. Joan, d. and h. of Sir Robert, 
married Roger, Lord Scales. 

Clifton of Clifton. Sir John Jerningham 
of Cossey is said to have married Isabel, d. 
of Sir Gervase Clifton of Clifton. Blomefield 
in his ‘ History of Norfolk’ calls her d. and h. 


B. C. Trappes-Lomax. 


ROLLOPE CONCORDANCE.—Can any- 
one give particulars of a concordance of 
the novels of Anthony Trollope somewhat on 
the lines of the very useful works, Pierce and 
Wheeler, ‘ The Dickens Dictionary’; G. L. 
Apperson, ‘Jane Austen Dictionary’; and 
Herbert E. Wroot, ‘ The Persons and Places 
of the Bronté Novels,’ published by the 
Bronté Society ? 
What was the original of ‘‘ Ullathorne 
House’’ in ‘Barchester Towers’? The 


description must have been drawn from a 
house known to Trollope? Does anyone know 
from whom Bishop Proudie, Archdeacon 


Grantley, the Rev. Francis Arabin, and the 
Rev. Obadiah Slope were taken ? 


T. Cann HuGHeEs, F.S.A. 
“ Oakrigg,” Lancaster. 


LLA, A POETESS.—Biographical infor- 
mation is sought with reference to the 
eighteenth-century poetess Ella. Part of her 
story is told by Beloe in his ‘ Sexagenarian,’ 
1817, and according to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1848, p. 226, she belonged to a 
noble family. Dates, however, are lacking. 


STUDENT. 


BOOK ON MADAGASCAR, 1646.—In a 

book by Richard Boothby, published in 
England in 1646, it is stated that the Earl 
of Arundel, Earl-Marshal of England, had 
recently written a book about the proposed 
founding of an English colony in the island 
of Madagascar. I have been unable to find 
any more references to this work. What was 
its title, or was it even published ? 


J. Harpyman. 


RENCHARD FAMILY.—Could any cor- 
respondent give me the required informa- 
tion about the Trenchard family ? 

(1) Who were the parents of William Tren- 
chard (married to Mary Sophia Canning), 
who lived near Winsham, Somerset, and died 
Sept. 22, 1886, aet. sixty-six? Was he re- 


lated to the John Trenchard (d. 1838) buried 
at Evershot, who also came from Winsham ? 





When did William Trenchard’s line branch 
off from the main Trenchard family, which 
had its seat at Wolveton House, near Dor- 
chester ? 

(2) One list of the companions of the Con- 
queror includes Ralph Tranchard. Is this 
man’s relationship, if any, to Paganus 
Trenchard, the reputed progenitor of 
the Trenchard family, known ? 


James Harpyman. 


OURNES OF DALBY, LINCS., AND SIR 
JOHN BOURNE.—Foster states that the 
Bournes of Wyersdale, Lancashire, and Dalby, 
Lincolnshire, were of the same family as Sir 
John Bourne, Secretary of State to Queen 
Mary I, whose nephew, Gilbert Bourne, was 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. The first known 
ancestor of the Bournes of Wyersdale appears 
to be John Bourne of Kendal, Westmorland, 
formerly of Nether Wyersdale, Garstang, 
North Lancs., who was living in 1577. He 
bore a similar coat-of-arms to Sir John 
Bourne. His great-grandson, the Rev. Titus 
Bourne, purchased Dalby Hall in 1720. Any 
information concerning this family would be 
useful. 
. P. W. MontaGue-Smira. 


OUNTESSES OF DUNBAR.—TI should be 
' glad to learn whether recent research 
into historical documents has revealed the 
identity of the wives of the following Earls 
of Dunbar: 
Gospatrick =Christina, a sister of 
Earl of Northumber-|Edmund, to whose 
land and Earl of Dun-|lands her son, Gos- 
bar. D. 1075. | patric, obtained a 
| right from King 








| Henry I. 
Gospatric =Sibella. . .. ? 
2nd Earl of Dunbar. | 
D. 1147. | 
Saat 
Gospatric =Derdere. ... ? 
3rd Earl of Dun-: 


bar. | 


| 
Waldere =Aline. . . ? : 
4th Earl of a. 20th August, 1179. 
D. 1182. 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A., SCOT. 
“* Woodlea,” Dumfries. 


RicHARD DE QUINCY, temp. WILLIAM 
THE CONQUEROR, — Whom did this 
companion-in-arms of the Conqueror marty, 
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and what issue had he? What was his rela- 
tionship (if any) to Saher, or Sair de Quincy, 


who married Matilda de St. Liz, daughter of | — 


the Earl of Northampton ? 
JamES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A., SCOT. 


RESBYTERIAN MEETING-HOUSE, 
HIGHGATE.—There was a Presbyterian 
meeting-house in Southwood Lane, Highgate, 
where Dr. Crombie was pastor about 1800. 
Can any reader give information about this 
place of worship or about any of the congre- 
gation who attended there about that period ? 


BE, M. H. 


NDREW LANG: ARTICLE ON 
CHIVERS.—Where can I find the date 
and place of an article by Lang on the 
American T. H. Chivers, which probably 
appeared in a London paper about forty years 
ago? L. C. 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS TO FIC- 

TITIOUS CHARACTERS.—The _inter- 
esting query on ‘ Statues to Fictitious Charac- 
ters’ has suggested to me that there may be 
some stained glass memorials of the kind. 
Not probably in churches or chapels—unless 
indeed there are windows illustrating ‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress’ or other of Bunyan’s 
works; but in various public halls or large 
old private houses. Could any reader tell of 
some? Are we to count Arthur and the 
Round Table as history or fiction? Probably 
Sir Galahad appears in a church. 


M. U. H. R. 


HRISTIAN NAME HAMNET.—Has this 
name been discussed anywhere? To what 
language does it belong? Was it a common 
name in Warwickshire in Shakespeare’s time, 
that he gave it to his son? nt 


UTHORS WANTED.—Can any reader give 
the authors of the following two quota- 
tions? 


1. “ As less the glow of youth abides, 
As less the chillier heart aspires, : 
With drift-wood beached from past spring 
tides 
We coax our sullen fires.” 
2. “The Dead are still our masters 
And a spirit from the tomb. 
Controls the destinies of men 
eir . . .s and their doom.” 
—both, I fancy, written before the opening 
of the present century. 
W. Bonts, 


Colonel. 





____Replies._ 


TAVERN SIGN-BOARDS OF 


MILITARY INTEREST, 
(clxxi, 226, 265, 286, 302, 315, 338, 


353, 374). 
] HAVE read with interest the  cor- 
respondence with regard to military 


inn signs in various parts of the country. 
There came into my hands recently a com- 
plete list of the Licensed Houses in the 
County of Surrey in the year 1892, and I 
have been through it carefully and extracted 
from it all names of inns of a military or 
naval character, 

As regards the military signs, the most 
popular seems to be ‘“‘ The Duke’s Head.”’ 
This occurs eight times. It does not say what 
particular Duke, but probably a good many 
of them—if not all—refer to the Duke of 
Wellington. There are five ‘‘ Duke of Wel- 
lington,’’ two ‘‘ Wellington,’ and one “‘ Iron 
Duke.’’ ‘i 

Next in popularity comes ‘‘ The Duke of 
Cambridge,”’ which occurs seven times. After 
that we have ‘‘ Marquess of Granby ”’ four 
times, ‘‘ Duke of York ’’ three times. The 
Duke of York commemorated could not have 
been His late Majesty, as the list is dated 
before his creation as Duke of York—it must, 
therefore, refer to the Duke who was 
Commander-in-Chief. Other Commanders 
commemorated by signs are Lord Napier, who 
occurs three times, as ‘‘ Lord Napier,”’ ‘‘Gen- 
eral Napier,’’ and simply ‘‘ Napier,’’ The 
Duke of Marlborough in ‘‘ The Marlborough 
Head,” and Sir Colin Campbell. Mediaeval 
heroes commemorated are the Duke of Nor- 
mandy, the Black Prince, and Talbot. Only 
two foreign Generals appear—Garibaldi and 
Prince Blicher. The only battle commem- 
orated is the Alma, which occurs three times. 
The Volunteer has three signs—‘‘ The British 
Volunteer ’’ one, and ‘‘The Surrey Yeoman’’ 
two; ‘‘ The Rifleman ’’ one and “ The Rifle 
Volunteer’ one, and “ The British Grena- 
dier ’’ one. 

As regards weapons, we have ‘‘ The Hand 
and Spear,” ‘‘The Armstrong Gun,’’ and 
‘The Cannon.’’ There is also “‘ The Gun”’ 
—but that is, perhaps, a sporting gun. 

As for naval signs, there are no less than 
ten ‘‘ Ships,’’ one ‘‘ Ship and Anchor,” and 
one “ Old Ship.”” Eight signs record “‘ The 





Anchor,’”’ three ‘‘ The Blue Anchor,’’ two 
“The Crown and Anchor.’”’ Then come 
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‘*The Anchor and Horseshoes’’ and “‘ The 
Anchor and Hope.” ‘‘ The Mariners” 
occurs twice, ‘‘ The Royal Marine’’ once, 
and three taverns are called respectively 
“The Three Jolly Sailors,’ ‘“‘The Jovial 
Sailor” and ‘‘The Jolly Sailor.’’ Lord Nelson 
has seven dedicated to him—four ‘‘ Lord 
Nelson,’?’ two ‘‘ Nelson Arms” and one 
simply ‘‘ Nelson.” The late Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg occurs twice as ‘‘ Prince Alfred ’’ and 
once as ‘‘ Duke of Edinburgh.”’ 

The other naval signs are ‘‘ The Admiral,”’ 
‘* Admiral Napier,’ ‘‘Lord Hotham’ and 
‘* Trafalgar.” Onstow. 


In Colchester the inns with military signs 
chiefly date from the forming of the new 
camp in 1856, the former barracks, which 
existed throughout the days of the Great 
French War, being closed about 1826. The 
signs in the following list date from the 
Crimean War period or later, except as other- 
wise indicated by a date in brackets, which 
gives the first mention of the sign that has 
been traced. 

Many of the signs may represent a re- 
naming of an existing inn. 

Alma Tavern, Military Road. Formerly 
the Red, White and Blue. Closed c. 1920. 

Artillery, corner of Cannon and Artillery 
Streets, 

Barrack Tavern (1848), probably dated 
back to beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Has disappeared or been re-named. 

British Grenadier, Military Road. 

Bugle Horn, Barrack Street (1823). 

Cambridge Arms, Military Road. 

Dragoon, formerly Royal Dragoon, Butt 
Road (leading to barracks). 


Drum, the Hythe, (1702). No other re- 


ference. 

Duke of Wellington, Magdalen Street 
(1823). 

Duke of York, Barrack Street (1799). 

Evening Gun, Barrack Street (1799). 
Closed or re-named. 

King of Prussia, High Street (1763). 
Closed. 

Lancer, North Hill. Closed. 

Lord Cadogan, Butt Road. Closed. 

Lord Raglan, Military Road. Closed. 


Marlborough Head, St. Botolph’s Street 
(1780). ; 

Marquis of Granby, North Hill (1781). 

Ordnance Arms, the Hythe (1808). 

Rifleman, Ipswich Road. 

Royal, formerly Royal 
Road, 
Royal Mortar, Military Road. 


Artillery, Butt 












Royal Standard, 
barracks), 

Sir Colin 
Mersea Road. 

Waterloo, Magdalen Street (1823), 


GERALD O. Rickworp. 


There is a Wellington Hotel in St 
Hubert’s Road, Great Harwood, near Black. 
burn, Lancashire. No sign-board. Also 
near Aldershot, there is The Hero of Inker. 
mann, the reference being to the private 
soldier. 


Mersea Road (leading to 





Campbell, now the Gaiety, 


M. R. Trappes-Lomax. 


XVII-CENT. MARRIAGE SETTLE 

MENT (clxxi. 332, 370). — Holdsworth, 
‘ History of English Law,’ v. 314, states that 
the ideas which gave rise to ‘the doctrine of 
a wife’s equity to a settlement arose in a case 
of 1594 and that this was practically recog. 
nised in one of 1638/39. A wife’s property 
was protected against a wastrel husband in 
the case of Fleshward v. Jackson (1623), Tot- 
hill Reports, 94, which may be case referred 
to, though I have not looked it up. 


R. S. B. 
The following settlement was made, 
though I have no evidence that the 
dispute ever came before a Judge or 
Court. It concerned the estate of no 


less a person than our national poet. His 
property had descended to Elizabeth Hall, 
his grand-daughter and final descendant. In 
1626 she married her first husband, Thomas 
Nash, and all went well until 4 Apr., 1647, 
when he died. Two years later, in 1649, she 
married, secondly, John Bernard (or Bar- 
nard), a widower, squire of Abingdon Park, 
Northampton, and apparently he soon began 
to make ‘‘ ducks and drakes ”’ of her property. 
She insisted on having sole control, and a 
lengthy deed was drawn up, signed by each 
of them, giving her that power. A copy of 
it, framed and glazed, hangs up in a corridor, 
near the Armoury, in Warwick Castle, headed 
with this misleading caption, that it bears 
the autographs of Sir John and Lady Eliza- 
beth Barnard. This is wrong, as the docu- 
ment is a copy or counterpart, with signa- 
tures copied by the clerk who transcribed it. 

Reading between the lines, instinct sug- 
gests that one mode of squandering his wife’s 
fortune was by Sir John remitting large 
sums to Charles II, then on the Continent, 
for it is noteworthy Sir John was created a 
baronet immediately Charles II reached the 
throne, 
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In 1669 Lady Elizabeth died, and it is sin- 
gular that her will left nothing whatever to 
the Barnard family. Sir John must have 
been financially embarrassed, for he sold his 
family estate soon after. 


Wm. JAGGARD. 


NAVAL QUERIES: THE SHIP WEY- 
MOUTH: BENJAMIN WHITE (clxxi. 
7).-The Weymouth, 60, which was one of the 
fleet which went to the West Indies with Sir 
Chaloner Ogle, was almost certainly a differ- 
ent ship from the Weymouth, 60, Richard 
Collins, which was engaged in the Manila 
expedition under Admiral Sir Samuel Cor- 
nish, as among my notes of vessels of this 
name, I have a record of a Weymouth, 60, 
Warwick Calmady, being wrecked in the Lee- 
ward Islands on 16 Feb., 1745. This vessel, 
I suggest, was the Weymouth to which 
Charles Knowles was appointed in 1740. In 
the early part of that year he was command- 
ing the Diamond, 40, and after taking pos- 
session of Fort San Lorenzo and the town of 
Chagres on their surrender on 24 Mar., 1740, 
was sent home with despatches. 

Doubtless his appointment to the Wey- 
mouth in Ogle’s squadron followed his arrival 
in England. On that voyage the Weymouth 
was one of the six vessels which chased and 
engaged four vessels of d’Antin’s squadron, 
these Frenchmen’ being mistaken for 
Spaniards. The Weymouth which took part 
in the Manila expedition is probably iden- 
tical with the Weymouth, 60, Nicholas Vin- 
cent, which participated in the actions with 
the French off Caddalore on April 29, 1758, 
off Negapatam on 3 Aug., 1758, and again in 
the action of 10 Sept., 1759. In the first of 
these actions she was commanded by Nicholas 
Vincent, but, as a result of his conduct in 
the action, he was dismissed his ship; in the 
second she was commanded by John Stukeley 
Somerset, and in the third by Sir William 
Baird. Although these notes do not answer 
your correspondent’s queries, they may be of 
some interest to her. 

C. H. Bateson. 


APTAIN THOMAS EDGAR DELL 
(clxxi. 135).—Captain Dell first reached 
Port Jackson, N.S.W., aboard the Shah Hor- 
muzear on 24 Feb., 1793, being chief mate of 
that ship. The owner and master of the 
Shah Hormuzear, which had come from Cal- 
cutta, was William Wright Bampton, and he 
contracted with the local authorities to supply 
the settlement with certain cattle and pro- 


he despatched Dell on their return to India 
in the snow or brig Fancy, 150 tons; this 
vessel, I presume, was either purchased or 
chartered by Bampton in India. She arrived 
at Port Jackson on 9 July, 1794, and sailed 
again on 29 Sept. Dell was very secretive 
concerning his destination, but it was gener- 
ally believed that he was sailing for New Zea- 
land to obtain a cargo of timber suitable for 
spars, etc. This proved correct. The Fancy 
lay for three months in the River Thames, 
N.Z., during which period her crew had one 
encounter with the Maoris, and reached Port 
Jackson again on 15 Mar., 1795. She was 
then chartered to take provisions to Norfolk 
Island, and on her return paid another visit 
to New Zealand in company with the 
Endeavour, aboard which was Bampton; the 
latter ship had to be scuttled on arrival at 
Dusky Bay. A boat which had been com- 
menced by some of. the crew of the Britannia 
some time earlier, was completed and 
launched by the Endeavour’s crew. She was 
aptly named Providence, and with the Fancy 
sailed for Norfolk Island; on 31 Jan., 1795, 
both vessels left there for China. I have no 
other information concerning Capt. Dell or 
the Fancy. 
C. H. Bateson. 


ECORDS DURING THE COMMON- 
WEALTH (clxxi. 333).—A term of the 
surrender of several cities and places to the 
Parliament was that their records should be 
given up, and probably this led in some cases 
to destruction, as may the fact that confis- 
cated estates depended for title upon a Com- 
monwealth grant as distinct from the old 
title-deeds. But, so far as my experience 
goes, the loss of records and historical papers 
due to such causes must be inconsiderable. 
Carelessness and neglect have done far more. 


R. 8. B. 


{7HURCHES DEDICATED TO ST. LEON- 

ARD (clxxi. 333, 373).—I take these from 
an article on ‘ Ancient Church Dedications’ 
by the late John Brownbill, in Trans, Hist. 
Soc. Lancs. and Ches., 18 N.S., 18. 

In Cheshire: Warmingham and perhaps 
Taxal, and the hermitage of the Holy Cross 
and St. Leonard at Tarporley. 

In Lancashire: Middleton, and a group of 
chapelries (round Blackburn) at Balderston, 
Downham, Padiham, Samlesbury, and 
Walton-in-the-Dale (or Lowe). There is also 
the chapel of St. Leonard at Langho (Billing- 





visions. In part fulfilment of that contract 





ton) in Blackburn parish. Some of these do 
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not exist now and may not meet the terms 
of the query. 


R. 8S. B. 


ATIN PROVERB (clxxi. 351). — “ Fiat 
experimentum in corpore vili.’”’ The 
statement that ‘‘ King, in his ‘ Classical Quo- 
tations,’ can only supply a question-mark con- 
cerning it,’? may refer to an earlier edition. 
For in the latest, that of 1904, though the 
words are ascribed to no definite person, yet 
we are told that the saying originated in an 
incident in the life of M. <A. Muret 
(Muretus), the humanist (1526-85), as related 
by Antoine du Verdier, ‘ Prosopographie etc., 
des Hommes Illustres,’ Lyon, 1603, vol. iii., 
pp. 2542-3. Muret, released from prison in 
1554 on condition of instantly leaving 
France, fell seriously ill on crossing into 
Italy. The doctors who were called in took 
him for an illiterate man and, wishing to try 
some novel remedy, said among themselves, 
Faciamus periculum in corpore vilt. Muretus 
managed to escape, his ailment being com- 
pletely cured by the fright. King adds that 
the rhetorical version of the story adopted 
by Dean Farrar (Hulsean Lectures) and 
others is devoid of foundation. The state- 
ment that ‘‘other books of reference say 
nothing,’’ is rash. How many have been con- 
sulted? Giuseppe Fumagallie, in his ‘ Chi 
Vha detto’), 4th ed., 1904, has, under No. 
1738, Faciamus experimentum in anima (or 
corpore) vili, nearly a page on the subject. 
He begins by giving the tradition that 
Muretus, on hearing the words Faciamus 
experimentum in anima (or corpore) vilt, 
indignantly exclaimed Vilemne animam, 
appellas pro qua Christus non dedignatus est 
mort? Trying to trace the source Fuma- 
galli found, in the ‘ Eloges des hommes 
savans tirez de l’Histoire de M. de Thou avec 
des additions par Antoine Tessier,’ the 
version of the story for which Tessier gave 
as his authority Antoine du Verdier’s work 
referred to above. 


Epwarp Bens ty. 
St. Albans. 


I have known ‘ Fiat experimentum in cor- 
pore vili’’ as a medical proverb all my life, 
and heard it used repeatedly by the older 
race of doctors. ‘‘ Try it on the doz’’ is what 
it means, though I should be sorry for the 
dog, and very many of my brethren have 
taken the place of the dog themselves when 
experimenting on some new drug and treat- 
ment. 

F. Witu1am Cock, M.D. 





To the question about the origin of ‘ Fiat 
experimentum in corpore vili,’’ may I add a 
supplemental query as to the origin of its 
English paraphrase: “ Try it on the dog ” ?— 
presumably of earlier date than Tom Hood’s 
poem, ‘A Supper Superstition.’ 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


BALAAM STREET (clxxi. 353). — If the 

query of Mr. Bacon Puruures refers to 
Balaam Street, Plaistow, E.13, I may perhaps 
quote from a lecture on ‘Old Plaistow’ de- 
livered by a Mr. J. S. Curwen in 1891, in 
which he says: 

Old Plaistow consists of five streets ae 
one of which is Balaam Street . this 
was formerly known as Balaam Lane. The 
name is peculiar, but as Balaam is a surname— 
I had a letter the other day from a Mr. Balaam 
—it may shave come from an_ inhabitant 
or property owner. 

From another source, published in 1908, is 
the following: 

The chief thoroughfare of Plaistow is 
Balaam Street, a long and narrow street lead- 
ing towards the Thames. It boasted in former 
days several handsome family mansions, but 
it is long since that Plaistow was a fashionable 
residence. A HT. 


There used to be in the East End of London 
a Nebuchadnezzar Street, but I cannot find 
it in the current P.O, London Directory. Is 
it possible that it is the present Balaam 
Street? The suggestion recalls the story of 
the policeman who, finding a dead ass in the 
road at night, started to make an entry in 
his notebook. Not getting on very well with 
his spelling, he seized the ass by the tail 
and dragged it round into High Road. That 
saved a lot of trouble. G. B. J. ATHOE. 


IR WALTER RALEGH: ‘ HISTORY OF 
THE WORLD, 1621’ (clxxi. 352). — 
All the early folio editions reproduced the 
original engraved pictorial title, dated 1614, 
and this date should therefore be ignored 
when identifying any issue later than the 
first of 1614. The true date of issue is always 
found in the colophon, at bottom of last leaf. 
There were two different versions in 1614. 
A third followed in 1617, and a fourth, 
printed by William Jaggard in 1621. It 
should have six maps and two battle scenes, 
all double-page, and all copperplate engraved. 
For more intimate details of these and suc- 
ceeding folio issues, see Dr. T. N. Brush- 

field’s ‘ Ralegh Bibliography.’ 

Wm. JAGGARD. 
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The copy of the first edition of this work in 
the Wigan Reference Library has the same 
date at each end, i.e., 1614. The colophon 
page bears : ornamental band (5in. x §in.), 
aerate printer’s device (l1jin, x 2tin.), 
london | Printed by William Stensby for 
Walter Burre, and are | to be fold at his shop 
in Paules Church- | yard at the figne of the 
Crane. | 1614. Ornamental band. 

The double-page maps in this copy are: 
after p. 64, Arabia; after p. 178, Aethiopia; 
after p. 260,. . . Land of Gosen. . . ; after 
p. 414, The Desert of Arabia. 

Third Bk.: after p. 320 (Sicily) Syracuse ; 
after p. 452, Hannibal’s Camp on the 
Aufidus (Ofanto) ; after p. 454, Another plan 
ditto. A. J. H. 

Wigan. 

The following is a collation of a copy of this 
work in my library: ; 

The two volumes are bound in one, and evi- 
dently it is a rebound copy, as the margins 
are much cut down. So far as I can judge, 
it is complete, and your correspondent will 
note that there are five maps in the first 
volume and three in the second, eight in 
all. Being paged continuously with the text, 
it should not be difficult to discover what are 
missing, if any. 

The Mind of the Front 
Title Page } mountea. 

A—B. The Preface in 4s. \ 

a—d2 The Contents in 6s. | Errors in pagination 


gle] a 339 misnumbered 345 
5 maps double page. 
64/5, 128/9, 178/9, 260/1 
414/5. 
. 654. Blank, followed 
y blank leaf. 
Aaaa—Tttttt—in 6s. 
bound in before LIII1l). 
pp. 1—776. 157,684 misnumbered 153, 984 
3 maps 320/1, 452/38, 454/5. 
Tttttt 5. To the Reader. 
Tttttt6—Yyyyyy. A 
Vyvvvv—Yyyyyy in 4s. 
Alphabeticall Table. 
Aaaaaa—Bbbbbb in 6s. 
Leather label. 
Rawleigh’s | History of | the World. | 


The date 1614 is on the title-page, but I 
cannot see 1621 on the last leaf. 
E. G. B. 


The number of maps and plans, double- 
freed, dispersed through the volume, is eight. 
e allegorical frontispiece of the first edition, 
1614, with that date, was reproduced in each 
ye ge edition up to and including that 
of 1634, the true date of publication of each 


387 misnumbered 389 
483 misnumbered 484 
493—653 misnum- 
bered 491—651 


Mmmmmm has been 


Chronological Table. 
Aaaaaa—Cecece. An 


Cecece in 4s. 


f 





such edition being given in the colophon. I 
think it will be found that the title-page, 
strictly so-called, of the edition of 1621, is 
without any date. 
to the ‘ Bibliography of Ralegh,’ second edi- 
tion, 
(1828-1910), p. 91. The 1621 edition of the 
History was the subject of a query in 1875, 
5 8. iii. 240, M 


Reference may be made 


1908, by Thomas N. Brushfield 


BANKS, A BEN JONSON VICTIM (clxxi. 


352).—The question was asked, ‘ Can he 


(Banks) be identified by the relationship to 
“* Chuffe”’ ’ ? 
garded as a personal name? The “‘fat chuffs’’ 
in ‘ King Henry IV..,’ part i., II. ii., are not 
persons bearing that name. 
there and elsewhere as a term of reproach for 
a miserly or avaricious person. 


But can ‘‘ Chuffe’’ be re- 


‘* Chuff ’”’ is used 


Epwarp BEnsty. 


“ (OOLUN ” (clxxi. 350; s.v. ‘A Third 

Thousand Notes on the N.E.D.’).—Two 
unrelated Irish words are at odds in this 
paragraph. 

(1) Citlin, Anglicized ‘‘cooleen,’’ mean- 
the back-hair, loose or in a bun; by a modern 
extension, a girl with luxuriant locks, In 
the heroic age the hair was worn long at the 
back by men likewise. Cvriilin is derived 
from cuil, back, rear, and cil without the 
suffix is sometimes used to denote the back- 
hair. There is also the compound ciilfhionn, 
Anglicized “ coolin,’? meaning fair back-hair, 
and, by extension, a fair woman or girl. 

(2) Cailin, Anglicized ‘‘ colleen,” a girl; 
derived from cail, an elderly female creature, 
human or animal, through caile, a wench, a 
woman in a slightly derogatory sense which is 
absent from its diminutive cailin. 


W. W. GILL. 


JAMES BUNCE, fl. 1697 (clxxi. 352).— 

When searching St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
Register some time since (I think I saw a 
transcript) I noted the baptism on 7 Mar., 
1701, of James Bunce, son of James and 


Mary. 
B. E. C. 


PEDIGREES OF WHITE (clxxi. 151).—In 

Mr. Curtis’s interesting pedigree of 
White, the name of the wife of Robert White 
(at the above reference) should be spelt 
Englefield and not “ Inglefield,’’ and Sir 
Thomas should be called ‘“‘ of Englefield, Co. 
Berks.,”” the village from which the family 


took its name. B. C. Trappes-Lomax. 
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The Library. 


John Galt. By Jennie W. Aberdein. (Oxford 

University Press. 8s, 6d. net). 

OHN Galt has his place among the writers 

of that high excellence who have com- 
bined practical ability and energy in public 
as well as private affairs with creative genius 
in literature. If not in their first rank, he 
yet deserves, both for his writings. and for his 
services to his country, much fuller recogni- 
tion than he has hitherto received. The cen- 
tenary of his death falls in April, 1939, and 
this biography is therefore timely. A 
memoir published in 1841 and scattered arti- 
cles in periodicals are all that has hitherto 
been published about him. 

Galt—born in 1779—was an Ayrshire man, 
son of a ship-master, fairly prosperous, it 
would seem, and a man _ of integrity and 
amiable temper. A sickly child, John’s 
schooling gave him no special advantages. He 
entered business early, Fret in Greenock, then 
in London, and, not through any fault of his 
or of his firm, was unsuccessful. For two 
or three years—during which he also travelled 
in the Meditteranean and Turkey, visited 
many then unfrequented places, and formed a 
friendly acquaintance with Byron—he studied 
law, having been admitted to Lincoln’s Inn. 
On his return, he quitted the law, took up 
business again, and married. During all this 
time he had been writing and publishing — 
plays, biographical studies, account of his 
travels. 

In 1813 he had already written the ‘ Annals 
of the Parish,’ by which he is now most widely 
known, and had had the book rejected by Con- 
stable. It was with ‘The Ayrshire Legatees ’ 
in 1820 that he first came prominently into 
notice as a writer, and in the following year 
‘The Annals of the Parish’ was published 
by Blackwood: It had been preceded, as it 
was followed, by an extraordinary rather 
heterogeneous mass of literary work of all 
sorts, from novels and a Life of Byron—re- 
markable for its original insight into the 

t’s character—to sketches and articles in 
Blackwood!s Magazine, and school-books pub- 
lished under pseudonyms. Of all this, what 
still stands out’ along with ‘ The Annals’ is 
‘The Entail,’ which appeared in 1823. 

But the twenties, besides their large output 
of literary work, saw the accomplishment of 
the great public work by which Galt’s name 





will always be remembered in Canada, the 
foundation of the Canada Company. The 
history of this, on the official side, makes 
melancholy reading enough, for beth John 
Galt himself and the people in whose behalf 
he expended his energies on the Company were 
scurvily treated by the authorities. Some 
four years were spent between Canada and 
Scotland in exertions of which few men 
would have proved capable, which, though 
they brought Galt himself in the end toa 
debtor’s prison, achieved the laying-down of 
what was virtually the basis for the develop. 
ment of modern Canada. Galt was fortunate 
in that, after his return to England, his three 
sons went out to Canda and bore worthy part 
in continuation of his labours. 

A long and distressing illness compelled 
Galt’s retirement from affairs, but not 
altogether, till near the close, from writing, 
Writing, indeed, as he practised it, was. a 
solace—a use of time. His was a strong mind 
of manifold gifts, impetuous, determined, 
little a to bend back upon itself altho 
not without some inclination to ne snce 
generous and, for all its independence, 
humble. Broad humanity and great capacity 
for affection were combined with shrewdness 
in observation and with imagination, which 
could both create character and depict it 
vividly. Nor would it, perhaps, be quite cor- 
rect to say that it was—from a literary point 
of view—an untrained or an _ undisciplined 
mind. Only, the discipline it had undergone 
was that of circumstance, pressure of external 
fact, experience of life, and self-will. The 
influence of friends more conventionally 
trained counted for a good deal, yet was not 
enough to compensate for lack of receptiveness 
to the scholarly ideal. Whence arose 8 
over inaccuracy ; and also those faults in 
books which come from want of balanced self- 
criticism. 

The author has produced a velushle aaa 
of this rather surprising man. She has hi 
a good deal of somewhat intractable material 
to handle, and handles it well, and an extra- 
ordinary character to portray, and, pertrays 
it skilfully, 


CoRRIGENDA. 

At ante p. 352 col. 2, 1. 3, of query on ‘ James 
Bunce fl. 1679’ for “1 July, 1762” read 1 July 
1672. 

And at ante p. 368, col. 
“* Shelleyty.’”” read Shelleyfy. 


1, bottom for 


—_ 
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